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The Destruction of Louvain. 


, with the Hotel de Ville in the background. The latter is only slightly damaged. 
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THE COUNTER- 
ATTACK. 


By John Buchan. 


T might be tempting the Fates to call it the 

| “turn of the tide,’ but at the moment of 

writing that is how it appears. The situation 

in the western theatre of war has developed with 

great swiftness in an unexpected direction. The 

issue is not yet certain, but the strategy on both 

sides is clearer than at any time since the beginning 
of operations. 

On September 6th the position of the combatants 
was as follows: The German line extended from 
a point south of Coulommiers eastward to the 
Marne north of Vitry-le-Francois, and thence north- 
east to just north of the fortress of Verdun. The 
Allied line, with its left resting on Paris, followed 
the same direction a little to the southward. All 
appearances favoured an attack by the extended 
German right on the fortifications of the French 
capital. 

But on September 6th the Germans suddenly 
changed their plan of campaign, probably because 
they found strong reserves of French troops op- 
posed to them in the Paris area. They gave up 
the attempt to envelop the Allied left, and devoted 
their attention to piercing our line at some vital 
point in the neighbourhood of the centre. Their 
Tight wing, therefore, turned towards the south- 
east, and began a movement with the aim of 
forcing the Allied left southward away from the 
Marne valley ;. while their centre, under Duke 
Albrecht of Wurtemberg, containing picked troops 
like the Guard, made a violent attempt to pierce 
our centre in the neighbourhood of Vitry. 

The reason for this new plan is clear enough. 
Germany has been getting very anxious about 
her communications, which extend in a long waver- 
ing line through Belgium from the Lower Rhine 
bases. They are exposed to the assault of the 
gallant little Belgian Army from Antwerp, and 
they are terribly open to an attack by new British 
forces from the north-west. It was therefore 
Germany’s interest to pick up new and better 
lines of communication. The best would be 
through Lorraine, in the neighbourhood of the 
Gap of Nancy, where four great railway lines 
communicate directly with the Rhine valley. At 
present this entrance is refused by the French army 
of Lorraine, of which we have heard little, but 
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The Russian Achievement. 


Meantime on the eastern field of war things go 
well for the Allies. People in Britain may be a 
little inclined to underrate Russia’s achievement, 
and set it down to mere weight of numbers. The 
numbers, no doubt, are there, but they have been 
brilliantly handled. Let us recall the main facts 
of the situation. Before Russia could advance to 
Berlin through the salient of Russian Poland she 
had to guard her flanks in East Prussia and 
Galicia. The clearing of East Prussia, very rapid 
at first, has been temporarily held up by the 
check at Osterode. But in Galicia things march 
fast.. It will be remembered that Austria had 

. two armies in the north—one which advanced into 
Russian Poland, and won some minor successes 
at Lublin ; the other based on Lemberg in Galicia, 
which acted as a flanking force to the first army, 
and protected its communications against a 
Russian attack from the east. This second army 
was put out of action at Lemberg, and the victorious 
force marched westward to take the first Austrian 
army in the rear. The latter fell back in the 
direction of Cracow and Przemysl, but the Russians 
have been on its flanks for the past week, and the 
probability is that it will be forced south of Cracow 
and badly beaten—if, indeed, it does not share the 
fate of the second army at Lemberg. If this 
happens, Austria as a fighting factor may for a 
time be left out of account. The way will be 
open for a Russian advance from Galicia into 
the great industrial districts of Silesia and Saxony. 
At the same time we must not expect the Russian 
advance to be very speedy. So far the armies of 
the Czar have surprised the world by their swift- 
ness. But Russia cannot move in any great force 
to the westward until she has accounted for the 
menace in East Prussia. Moreover, the time will 
soon come when the miry couniry of the east will 
make the transport problem impossible until frost 
hardens the land. It may be a month, and pos- 
sibly two, before Russia's advance will compel 
Germany to send troops in large numbers from 
her army of the west. It is of the utmost 
importance, tlierefore, that the Allies in France 
should defeat, or at any rate hold, the enemy 
during the coming weeks. 


Sir John French’s Dispatch. 

The dispatch from Sir John French, published 
on Friday of last week, is the first detailed 
news which we have received from the seat of 
war. It is concerned with the fighting of our 
troops down to August 28th, and tells the tale of 
a retreat which is probably the greatest exploit 
in the history of the British Army. Our army was 


told off by General Joffre to cover the French left 
on the Sambre, and General French took up his 
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Watch and Ward. 
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ane. Admiralty having taken over the aerial defence of London, their searchlights are constantly ‘°. 

-aying over the city. One of them is established at Charing Cross Station, and its powerful beam. 

®quently throws up in a striking silhouette the figure of Nelson on the Column in Trafalgar Square. 
[Drawn by Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. 
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position for this purpose on Sunday, August 23rd, 
on the line Condé-Mons-Binche, having been in- 
formed by the French staff that he had only one, 
or at the most two, German Army Corps in front 
of him. On that Sunday, however, Charleroi was 
fought, Namur fell, and the French were driven 
back from the Sambre, while late in the afternoon 
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British position at end of each day. 


General French was told that three army corps 
were massing against him, and that a fourth was 
attempting to turn his left by way of Tournai. 
Our position was gravely dangerous, for we had 
lost touch with the French on our right, and our 
left was in the air. The order was given to with- 
draw to the line Maubeuge-Valenciennes early on 
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the morning of Monday, August 24th. 
army corps succeeded in making good th 
under the pressure of constant attacks. .¢ 19 
riew line they received as reinforcements 3. 
Brigade from the line of communicatiOP™ ,i0° 
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By Hilaire Belloc. 


for a generation changed material things 
more rapidly than any other, continually 
expects a repetition of the past! And it is almost 
the criterion of national capacity how far a 
national government is prepared for something 
quite different from a repetition of the past. 
There are men in great numbers well acquainted 
with the sea and writing upon the strategics of 
an island power for the benefit of their country 
who have hardly yet grasped the impossibility of a 
true blockade to-day ; and there are men in still 
greater numbers who, in this same problem, forget 
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should have been so dominated by one of those 
visions which, because they confuse pure strategy, 
are the bane of soldiers. 

The siege of Paris forty-four years ago was 
among the greatest of European things. The 
historian of the future will make of Bismarck 
something of what our historians make of Riche- 
lieu—save that what he made was neither so 
enduring nor anything like so splendid. And 
Bismarck’s achievement had for its setting such 
an event as Richelieu’s never had—the siege and 
the capitulation of Paris were of incalculable 
dramatic moment. 

Europe watched astonished, and awfully admir- 
ing the slow reduction of so enormous a thing. 
The perpetual vain and heroic sorties of rudely- 
armed militia, almost without guns, wholly with- 
out cavalry; the increasing grasp of winter—the 
hardest winter of a lifetime ; the gradual tightening 
in and disappearance of the supply of food ; most 
striking of all, perhaps, the uncanny silence, which 
was the background of all those guns. 

I. who am writing this had a relative who, 
desiring ardently to hear news of a friend within 
that circle of steel, paid a sum of money to a man; 
to find his way through. I have often heard the’ 
story how and where the messenger hid, his know- 
ledge of the roads and of the covering woods, 
his passage through the German lines, his safe 
arrival within the city. By a pretty irony, the 
message which he was able to convey received no 
answer, for the effort which he had spént in reach- 
ing his goal was not sufficient to return to his 
employer. I also have heard from how many who’ 
defended the city their recollections of the starva- 
tion and of the cold; the incidents of the famine ; 
the stern comedy of millions rationed and of 
strange food. The house which I inherited, and 
which still bears marks of that now very distant 
time, was right upon the ring which was drawn 
round the city ; right in the Prussian line. It held 
for months a company, I think, of men. The 
house is neither small nor large, and a company 
must have crowded it. They stole a little, they 
defiled much. 

It is possible that with stories of this sort about 
me I have exaggerated the effect upon the mind 
of the enemy of that great business. But I do not 
think so. I think that for all the older men the 
swift advance upon Paris, the grasping of that 
prey, the strangling of it, the setting forth of its 
corpse for an example on high, and the triumphant 
terms achieved completely occupied the mind. I 
think that an uncreative habit handed down by 
tradition to the Staff the vision of “A siege of 
Paris ”’ as the necessary climax of the Western war. 
Such visions are as ill suited to strategics as to 
mathematics, and bear a heavy price. 
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The Gordon Highlanders. 
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* batyet@Ph was taken just before the Gordons started for the front. They have suffered severely in 
S. Colonel W. E. Gordon, V.C., A.D.C., who is seen riding with the troops, has been reported 

He was a well-known officer who served with distinction in South Africa and India. 
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PRIVATE TOMMY ATKINS. 


2 ijn 
How the British Foot Soldier is clothed, armed, and organized : 
Companies and Battalions. 


the foot soldier of His Majesty’s army, 

pretty well by sight when he is at home in 
time of peace. Then, he is usually a smart, clean, 
fresh-looking young redcoat, who swaggers about 
his garrison town when “ off duty ”’ as if the whole 
place belongs to him, and grumbles atrociously if 
his food is not cooked exactly to his liking. In 
time of war he abandons his finery, clothes him- 
self in a greeny-brown uniform which soon assumes 
a variety of hues, drops his swaggering gait as 
being unnecessarily fatiguing, becomes alarmingly 
unconcerned as to what he eats and drinks, grows 
a stubbly beard, and in a short time develops 
into an exceedingly ugly-looking customer to 
tackle. 

Such is the difference in the appearance of 
infantry in peace and in war. The _ beardless 
striplings who fill the ranks at home develop, 
after a few months’ campaigning, into fine, hardy 
fighting men. 
strong, are reduced by casualties to a much smaller 
number. Every effort is made to keep them up 
to full strength by sending drafts from home ; but 
at the best of times a battalion on active service 
has rarely more than eight hundred men in its 
ranks—that is, eight companies of one hundred 
men each. 

At one time a battalion was considered to be 
the right. number of men for one officer to lead and 
control in battle. That was in the days when 
infantry fought in solid masses, the men in each 
line shoulder to shoulder; consequently a bat- 
talion did not extend over very much ground. 

A solid mass of men, however, makes a very 
fine target for an enemy, so that modern rifles and 
field-guns, which can be fired far quicker and at a 
much greater distance than the old ones, would 
mow down the ranks as a reaping machine cuts 
corn. To avoid this, men who are advancing to 
the attack are scattered several yards apart, and 
a battalion consequently becomes so extended 
that one man cannot possibly control all its 
movements. So it is generally reckoned nowadays 
that a company of one hundred men is the greatest 
force which one officer—its captain—can handle 
in action. 

A. battalion is commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, but, in a soldier’s eyes, the officer in a regi- 
ment is the captain of his company. In peace the 
latter pays him, punishes him for small offences— 
the serious ones are dealt with by the colonel— 
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loved by his men, and there are countless iy 
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to save his in time of battle. pl 
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Each man carries a short bayonet, the bart 
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charge on the enemy, this bayonet is 
the end of the rifle barrel. 
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good country walk. But suppose we load you with 
the sixty-one pounds which a foot soldier has to 
carry, and place you in a long column of several 
hundred men marching along a road. If you step 
out too freely, you will tread on the heels of the 
man in front; while the man behind will tread 
on yours, if you lag for a moment to “ get your 
wind,” or because you have a “ stitch,’’ or are 
tired. Your rifle has a nasty habit of seeming 
to grow heavier every mile ; and you have to be 
careful how you carry it, or you will annoy the 
man behind by poking the end in his eyes. Then 
there is rain to make the roads muddy and heavy, 
or ,heat, or dust on a dry day, when you will be 
half-choked by clouds stirred up by hundreds of 
tramping feet. In addition to this, there are always 
some men in a large force who are not strong, 
or who are footsore. These act as a drag on 
the remainder, for they cannot be left behind. 
The larger the force, the slower its rate of 
marching. 

Taking it all round, a small body of infantry— 
say a battalion—can go at the rate of about three 
and three-quarter miles an hour along a road, if 
it only has to march about six miles. But it cannot 
keep this pace up for a longer distance, as frequent 
.halts have to be made in order to let the men in 
rear, who have gradually fallen behind, catch up 
with their comrades in front. A battalion only 
averages two and three-quarter miles an hour 
for a fourteen-mile march. 

Larger forces do less. An infantry division 
(eight battalions), for instance, barely covers two 
and a half miles an hour for short distances, while 
a fourteen-mile march will take it nearly seven 
hours. 

An ordinary day’s march is anything up to fifteen 
miles, starting at sunrise or a little after, and getting 
to the camping-place about midday. But this 
depends a good deal on the climate. If it is very 
hot, half the march is made in the early morning, 
and the remainder in the cool of the evening. You 
cannot, however, do distances of fifteen miles day 
after day for a long period. Twenty-four hours’ 
rest must be taken occasionally, or the men will 
arrive on the battlefield footsore and weary. 

You have probably often heard the expression 
“forced march” used. It means any distance 
over twenty miles in one day. The French are 
famous for their “forced marches,” but our 
British soldiers have made even more wonderful 
ones than they have. 

For instance, the Light Division in the Penin- 
sula in 1813 crossed forty miles of mountainous 
country in nineteen consecutive hours. The 
Rifle Brigade, then the 95th, also made a great 
march in the Peninsula, covering nearly fifty 
miles in twenty-five hours to reach Talavera in 
time for the battle. 
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ching the destruction of Termonde. The Germans bombarded it on September 5, but they 
were repulsed with heavy loss two days later. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


T is a relief to turn 
from the real hor- 
rors of war to its 

lighter side, for it is as 
well to remember that 
there is a lighter side 
—a silver lining to 
every war cloud. We 
may be sure that wher- 
ever there is a British 
“Tommy ” things will 
not be dull. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton once made 
the novel suggestion 
that people ought to 
sing at their work ap- 
propriate songs set to 
stirring music. No one 
seems to have taken 
such full advantage of 
the idea as Tommy 
Atkins. 

We had a glimpse 
of him marching down 
the quaint streets of 
Boulogne to the tune 
of “It’s a long, long 
way to Tipperary,” 
and the catch-phrase, “Are we down-hearted ?” 
echoed through the lines with thunderous shouts 
of “No!” 


Hansi, one of whose caricatures 
appears on the opposite page. 


“Harry Lauder ’’ in the Trenches. 


We now hear that it is the songs of “ Harry 
Lauder ” that find favour with the British soldier 
in the trenches before the Prussian guns. With no 
martial music to cheer him and urge him on, he 
must sing as he looks longingly along the barrel 
of his rifle. When an officer tells him that it will 
make him thirsty, he replies that he must sing 
or “ explode.” 

He must fill up his spare time, too, when 
things hang fire, and he has invented all sorts of 
little games to keep him up to the scratch. A 
British sapper tells us how they lay in the trenches 
cracking jokes or smoking while taking “ pot 
shots’ at the enemy, singing sing-songs, telling 
stories, playing football with the German helmets, 
guessing where the next shot would fall, some- 
times even betting on it. Such is his disregard for 
the German bullet. Many a homekeeping Briton 
has felt a gulp in his throat as he read one of the 
most recent anecdotes. A ‘‘Tommy”’ asks if he 
may retire. ‘‘ Why?” asks the officer. ‘ Because 
I’ve been hit three times! ”’ 


fa a 


Patriotic Sausages. tt? 
The war has made us familiar with some piow. ) 
known words like ‘‘ moratorium,” “‘ kep!, h obe. ’ 


piou,” and the latest from America, ‘“‘ JapoP 
we also get week by week a new stock of aneC d 
At home the rush of aliens to be naturaliZ°" a 
their eagerness to show their British patr jotis eve? 
had some amusing results. Some Germans @ 7 A 
going the length of adopting English nat pa° 
German pork butcher in the North of Engl? sae 
hit on the happy idea of decorating his S*5ipe? 
and pork pies with miniature Union Jacks- 7ypj0" 
with distinctly Teuton names display th® yout 
Jack over the front door, while in the neig, pe 
hood of Soho there is a distinct reluctanc® 
taken for anything but an “ Ally.” 


The Temper of the Crowd. — 
The temper of the public is shown i; nplf 
ways. The other day a shop was wrecked > sow 
for showing a portrait of the Kaiser in its wit eit 
In the parks where recruiting meetings 2° som? 
held by wives of officers and mothers wit ene 
at the front, the German who has the impertpiy 
to interrupt gets short shrift. Here is 4 wit 
episode: An open-air meeting was in 1U™ «1, af 
in Hyde Park. A lady was speaking, ™. 
officer in khaki was ready to ‘‘do bU 
Suddenly a German in the crowd was 
make some jeering remark. He was. pre esd 
seized by a workman who was standing t pe 
him, and held tight by the collar. fat yc! 
I do with ’im, missus?” he cried, with 2° ¢ wal 
exultation as if he had taken a prisoner ?), tt 
The German began to get obstreperous, 
women in the crowd took the offensive, pel! 
laboured him across the park with their un ? 
till he fell, an inglorious captive, into the * 
a policeman. Exit one more probable SPY ° 


Masked Singers. 


My 

S. 
One sees strange sights in London these day, pad 
Southampton Row the other night a huge ct pote! 
gathered before the doors of one of the b! ion 
frequented by Americans. In the street W° * pjae 4 


of sailor boys from a training ship went roe 
crowd and made a collection for the sunds esa 
“Red Cross.” It was novel. and ings. of 
bringing one very near to the reality of thingie 0 

Quite in a different vein was the insp!™* ou! 
the Italian organ-grinder who, with his wife, 400% 
out the “ Marseillaise’”” on a barrel-org4" »» 
ated with the placard: ‘“‘ We are Neutrils * 


Ne 
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Hansi’s Fancies. 


an garrison town by Hansi, an Alsatian caricaturist. The Germans failed to appreciate his 
imprisoned him for insulting the army. Hansi, however, escaped to France shortly before the war. 
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Rouget de Lisle, composer of The Marsetilaise. 
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THE MARSEILLAISE. 


NS of France, awake to glory ! 


a : : 
Your tk, hark !what myriads round you rise! 
Children, wives, and grandsires 
Beh Oary— 
Shalj a their tears and hear their cries ! 
W; ie tyrants, mischief breeding, 
. 4Ureling hosts, a ruffian band 
ff g , , 
While Sot and desolate the land, 
Peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 


» arms! To arms! ye brave. 
M € avenging sword unsheathe. 
atch on! March on! 


hearts resolved on victory or death! 


Wi te the dang’rous storm is rolling, 
_ treach’rous kings confed’rate 
The d Talse ; 
nds oe war let loose are howling, 
hd shall our fields and cities blaze. 
While we basely view the ruin, _ 
Spreag awless Force, with guilty stride, 
ith cri S desolation far and wide, 
me and blood his hands embruing ? 


arms! To arms! ye brave, etc. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst for pow’r and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load 
us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore ; 
But man is man, and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 


To arms! To arms! ye brave. 

The avenging sword unsheathe. 
March on! March on! 

All hearts resolved on victory or death! 


O Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine 

thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms! To arms! ye brave, etc. 
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Behold their tears and hear their cries: 


France 
-ing, With bire-ling hosts, 


Sons of 
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A Thrilling Trumpet Call. 


The Marseillaise is the greatest 

of all war songs. Our own Rule, 

Britannia, the first eight notes of which, according 

to Wagner, reveal the whole character of the British 

people, is undoubtedly as vigorous as it is stirring, 

but neither in the circumstances of its composition, 

nor in the intensity of its appeal, nor in the 

triumphs directly associated with it, can it compare 
with The Marsetllaise. 


The Spirit of the French Revolution. 


Rouget de Lisle, the young captain of Engineers 
who composed both the words and the air of this 
great battle song, was a dabbler in verse and an 
amateur in music; he had composed nothing of 
distinction before, and he accomplished nothing 
of merit afterwards. He was, as it were, the 
receiving instrument of those electrical waves of 
emotion that were hurtling about him during the 
great revolutionary epoch when France stood 
against the world. Tuned by sympathy to the 
finest vibrations of national hope and fear, he 
gathered up in himself the heart throbs of his 
countrymen, and in the course of a few supreme 
hours, during which he was the incarnate spirit 
of France, produced a call to arms that has never 
been surpassed. 


How It was Composed. 


In April 1792 war was declared against Austria, 
and Rouget de Lisle was one of the volunteers who 
assembled at Strassburg ready toadvance. Food 
was scarce, but the patriotic mayor, Dietrich, 
held it a sacred duty to entertain as many of the 
volunteers as he could at his table. Amongst 
them was Rouget de Lisle. During the frugal 
supper, which the mayor with great difficulty 
provided, he spoke of the necessity of a new war 
song which would stimulate the young soldiers 
who were about to march against Austria. “ You 
are a poet and a musician, Rouget,” said a com- 
panion, one Major Marclet. “‘ Can’t you compose 
something that will do?” 


THE STORY OF } 
= THE MARSEILLAISE. 7 


Fis 
[September i 


The Work of a Night. po! 


The young man protested his inability Y 
others joined in the request, and gradu ont 
worked himself up into a fever of exe fl 
Retiring to his chamber, he took a V!0 ‘ec 
through the night struggled to give exP oe ff 
to the feelings which dominated him. BY 5. “p 
in the morning he had composed both ye 
music. At once he hastened to Mare 4 vo 
said, “ Listen to this, and tell me what Yeu fc 
of it.” Marclet listened with admiral por 
responded with enthusiasm, and sev@l®” ce 
later carried the composer off to the se 
Dietrich, where the song was sung tO "1. 
accompaniment of one of the mayor’s niec oth 
reception was amazing; everybody W* tai? 
tured; all felt that the ideal had been 4 


Its Wildfire Success. th 


The same day De Lisle addressed his Nas 
Guerre de I’ Armée, with a dedication, t° , NE 
Luckner, and it was immediately publishes gai 
day it was harmonized, and on the |) Gig 
Sunday was performed by the band of Tatty 
National in the hearing of the famous | citi 
of the Rhone and Loire. An hour later, S096 
burg was singing it. Through Alsace tO patie 
of France it spread like wildfire, but the sass gh 
first heard it when the volunteers Of © cti 
marched into the capital chanting it® e aye 
strains. Through every town and V! Aner’ 
the route they had sung it, and every: 
hymn excited the utmost enthusias™ 4p coh 
was the capture of ear and heart S° iI d 
At the storming of the Tuileries it SW). oA f' 
thousands of throats, and subsequently ¥ rev! 
the Hymne des Marseillais, and later, 1° 
sake, The Marseillaise. af 04g 

Such is the story of the French woe 
which all Europe learned to know and a co 
the Revolutionary wars. It worked like aie 


d and th 


men marched and fought and suffere¢, “ay 
to its strains, and unquestionably it ! 
the course of the world’s history. O94 a! 
rises from a nation in the throes of 4, (ct 
May it be associated, as of old, W! 


War. 
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Views in Bordeaux. 
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Michael. The lower photograph shows the Prefecture, where President Poincaré has taken 
up his quarters. 
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THE LAST LESSON. 


The Story of a Little Alsatian. 
Translated from the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


HIS morning I was very late for school, 

and was afraid that I should be scolded 

—all the more so as M. Hamel was going 

to examine us op the participles, and.1 knew 

nothing about them. For a moment the idea 
came into my head to play truant in the fields. 

It was such beautiful, clear weather. 

The blackbirds sang in full chorus on the edge 
of the wood, and in the Rippert meadow beyond 
the sawmill the Prussian soldiers were drilling. 
All that was much more to me than the rule 
governing participles; but I resisted temptation, 

_and ran quickly towards the school. 

In passing the town hall, I saw a large crowd 
standing before the little wired-in notice board. 
For two years, it had been there that we had 
read all the bad news, of lost battles, requisitions 
and orders emanating from the office of the com- 
mandant,—and I wondered, without stopping : 

“What has happened now ? ” 

Then, as I ran across the square, Wachter, the 
blacksmith, who, with his apprentice, had been 
reading the notice, called to me: 

“Don’t hurry so, little ‘un; you'll get to the 
school all in good time.”’ 

I thought he was making fun of me, and I 
entered quite out of breath the little courtyard 
of the school. 

Usually, at the beginning of the class, there was 
a great noise of opening and shutting desks, which 
could be heard out in the street, of lessons shouted 
all together in a loud voice, when the big ruler 
of the master would come down with a rap on our 
desks, and he would say : 

‘““ A little less noise.”’ 

I counted on all this to get to my place without 
being seen, but to-day everything was as quiet as 
a Sunday. Through the open window I saw my 
schoolmates in their places, and M. Hamel going 
to and fro with his terrible iron ruler under his 
arm. I had to open the door, and enter amid 
this great calm. You can imagine how red and 
afraid I was. 

Well, M. Hamel looked at me without anger, 
and said very softly : 

“Go to your seat, my little Franz; we were 
about to begin without you.” 

I scrambled over the bench and sat down at 
once at my desk. Then, after I had overcome my 
fear, I noticed that our master was wearing his 
beautiful green frock-coat, his fine pleated shirt- 
front, and his skuJl-cap of embroidered black silk, 
which he only wore on examination days and on 


‘missed, a birds-nesting or a sliding 


prize day. Besides, there was sO 
usually solemn about the whole class- 
surprised me most was to see at the © 
room, sitting on 
village people, silent like ourselves—Ole 03 
in his cocked hat, the ex-mayor, the &* <4, ' ¢ 
and many others. Every one looke 
Hauser had brought an old and well-wol™ “pis 
book, which lay open on his knees, ¥/ 
spectacles placed across the leaves. ’ 
While I was wondering what it all # oat 
Hamel had taken his seat at his desk, te 
same grave, soft voice in which he had 8* iit 
said : will if 
“My children, this is the last time } “ig io 
the class. The order has come from 7, gov 
nothing but German is to be taught 12 y amt oy 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The new mast© ree? 
to-morrow. To-day is your last lesson ? 
I ask you all to pay great attention.” D ya 
These few words completely took mY ref 
away. Ah, the wretches! That is what 
posted up at the town hall! 
My last lesson in French ! wd ve 
And I who could scarcely write! I W°, pe 
learn it. I must leave off where I ba an 
How I longed now for the time lost ane ; fl 
0 ae 
My books, which I had found so pores i 
now, so heavy to carry, my grammar, ™? i 
seemed to me now like old friends, tO J me “igh 
whom would give me much pain. : 
M. Hamel. The thought that he, “7 y,dé) 
away, that I would never see him aga!?; is we 
forget all the punishments, the raps ° pe 
Poor man ! at af 
It was in honour of this last lessor es, ara 
had dressed himself in his Sunday clot fol 
now understood why the old village et cP nel 
come and were sitting there at the ot sy 
the room. It was clear that they wer They jo 


had not come oftener to the school. pis .. | 
there also to thank our master 0% ‘peif 
years of service, and to do homage to py 


country. eat 20 
I was deep in my thoughts when ! a ie 
name called. It was my turn to repe@’ | ve 


How much would I not have given t° aie 
able to repeat this famous rule of the Pk al 
loud and clear; without a slip; but I ee wy of 
first words, and stood balancing myself S 1008 
with a heavy heart, and ashamed * 
M. Hamel spoke to me : 


THE 


Sai ot Scold you, my little Franz. You 
tine” Say , Punished. .. . See howit is. Every 

.- Ourselves, ‘Bah! I have plenty of 
% €arn to-morrow.’ And now look 
ne pened. Ah! that has been the great 
Our Alsace, to put off learning till 
to s,,, ;.OW those people will have a perfect 

SY,‘ Wh 

Oy, You do’ at! You pretend to be French, 
y nog know how to write or speak your 
al , ate bo At all events, my little Franz, 
bay, our the most to blame here. We must 
* Not Share of the reproach. Your parents 
i likeg Sw €ager enough to have you educated. 
oye the . -“tter to have you working at the farm 
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The walnut trees in the court had grown taller, 
and the hop vine which he had planted himself 
now wreathed the windows to the roof. What a 
heartbreak it must be for this poor man to leave 
all these things behind, and to hear his sister 
come and go in the room above, in the act of 
locking their trunks. For they must leave to- 
morrow—leave the country for ever! 

All the same, he had the courage to take the 
class to the end. After the writing exercises 
came the history lesson; then the little ones 
chanted together their A, B, C’s. At the other 
end of the room old Hauser had put on his spec- 
tacles, and holding his spelling-book in both hands, 


With > L 6 ne mills, so as to have a few more ~he spelt out the words with them. One saw that 

Ihe ? Ray: ave I not much to reproach myself he took it seriously; his voice trembled with 
ts ton of i I not made you water my garden emotion, and it was so droll to listen to him that 

last hin udying ? And when I wanted to go we wanted tolaugh andtocry. Ah! I shall always 
ao 2?» "6, did I trouble much about giving you remember that last lesson. 

to Suddenly the clock of the church struck midday, 


> fr ; 
‘Peak °m one thing to the other, he went on 


is tee Of the F then the Angelus rang out. At the same moment 
e € French language, saying that it 


the trumpet-notes of the Prussians reverberated 


0 Dr Cleareee St beautiful language in the world, against our windows. M. Hamel, very pale, got 
Serve it, 2 most plastic; that we must up from his chair. Never had I seen him so tall. 

oy tha. le be . and never forget it, because, when a ““ My friends,” he said, “‘ my friends—I—I a 

aig 1 it i, . Me Slaves, their language is so important But something choked him. He could not 


finish the sentence. 


Su 

tha Vthin _— to find how much I understood. Then he went to the blackboard, took a piece 
i? that [ ever lig Said seemed easy. I do not think of chalk, and pressing on it with all his might, he 
gv) py he eve Stened so attentively to anything, or wrote as big as he could: 
a | bef Natio,. ad taken so much pains with his  “‘ VIVE LA FRANCE!” 
oH be te | a One would almost have said that Then he stood still, his head against the wall, 
i the ew, a8 € poor man wanted to tell us all and without a word he made a sign with his 
of!’ Ty © that we might take it in all at hand: 

“It.is over. Go away.” 


. a | 
ni dyson Over, we passed on to writing. For 
“Whig, Hamel had prepared for us new copies 
reich eral bad prepared for us new cop 
like “ce Written in beautiful round hand, 


SSS 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


Pi litt, 4Sace, Alsac vance.” 
of tSpenttle ags th é, France They ing General Allenby, of the First Cavalry Brigade, is one of the 
; deq at fluttered about the room, best-known of British cavalry officers. He distinguished him- 
pe ve Se from the rods of de k Y h ld self as a column commander rat Saco Africa, and eae a brilliant 
j j of Ree % how we be our ‘ S. ou shou part in the recent British retreat from Mons to La Fere. 
e nt over them, amid what Lieut.-Col. Martineau is Lord Mayor of Birmingham, and 


is now bound for the front as Commanding Officer of the 6th 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Lieut. C. N. Champion de Crespigny, of the Queen’s 
Bays, was killed in action on September 1. He be 
famous fighting family, and was a noted polo player. 


Col. G. K. Ansell (killed in action), of the sth Dragoon Guards, 


we 


buf on +e heard nothing but the scratching 
nt 
ty }., One ' Paper. Some cockchafers flew in, 
haghitle oad any heed to them, not even the 
Vong With nes, who were busy making their pot- 
wer “ Were F sha heart and soul, as if their 
‘oft, “he » Trench ! 
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longed to a 
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had just taken the command of the regiment. He served in 


South Africa, and was a well-known polo player. 

Major J. S. Cawley (killed in action), of the 2zoth Hussars, had a 
father and a brother in Parliament. He won prizes for jumping 
at the Military Tournament, and served in South Africa and Egypt. 

Lieut.-Co!l. M‘Ewan (wounded), of the 16th Lancers, was one of 
the officers concerned! in the Curragh incident last April. 

Captain W. H. Gatacre (killed), of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Regiment, was the son of General Gatacre, who commanded in 
the Sudan and South Africa. 


Lieut. C. M. Usher (missing), of the Gordon Highlanders, is a 


— 


1 of the schoolroom the pigeons cooed 
| they Said to myself as I listened to them, 
cay ever 1 have to sing in German ? ” 
tena Hame)@°4 my eyes from the paper, I 
Y at th motionless in his chair, looking 
Noy aWa © objects round him, as if he wished 


been ory 


SSR ES. 


Yin his gaze everything in the little 


° ° famous Rugby player, and represented Scotland against England 
ra | tone n the Just think! For forty years he had continence < ry 
®nq Of }; Same place, with the little court in Major C. A. L. Yate (killed), of the King’s Own Yorkshire Regi- 


ment, saw service in Tirah, South Africa, and the Russo-Japanese 
War. ‘This gallant regiment has more officers killed than any other. 


hi 
"he dei and ever the same class. The forms 
had become polished by long use. 
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The German Occupation of Brussels. 
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’ troops leaving Brussels to march in the direction of Antwerp.—A regiment resting after a very 
long march.—Supply wagons at the station. 
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TRAINING KITCHENER’S ARMY: 


By Howard Hensman. , 


OW that Earl Kitchener has got, roughly, 
N half a million men for his “ new army,” 
the question of traming this not incon- 
siderable force is one that is demanding very keen 
attention on the part of the authorities, and it 
is of interest, therefore, to give some outline of 
the manner in which this task is being carried out 
in the infantry battalions. 

In many cases men are being permitted to enlist 
in certain battalions. Thus the Royal Fusiliers 
(the particular regiment of London) has been 
allowed to form a complete battalion drawn from 
professional mien, clerks, and others whose daily 
work takes them into the City. The same has 
taken place in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and several other centres. The great 
majority of the recruits, however, have joined the 
infantry generally, and without any particular 
unit being specified. 

For training this mass of raw material advantage 
has been taken of the services of a large number of 
reserve and retired officers and non-commissioned 
officers who, for one reason and another, are not 
able to take their place in the firing line, as they 
would desire. A battalion of infantry on a war 
footing consists of one thousand and ten of all 
ranks, and it is no easy task for any one to take 
command of one of these battalions, all the men 
of which are, it has to be remembered, practically 
unused to military service of any kind. That 
there is ample material forthcoming for the provi- 
sion of regimental officers in due course is obvious, 
but at the present time the embryo officers require 
quite as much training as the men who will pre- 
sently come under their command. 

Therefore these recruits, so soon as they are 
passed into their respective battalions, are divided 
into “‘ squads,’’ each under the control of a former 
non-commissioned or warrant officer, and are 
taught the rudiments of their duty. In the first 
place it is necessary for them to learn to march, 
though there are many who have frankly regarded 
this as a waste of time. It has been a matter for 
considerable surprise to those engaged in the work 
of training Lord Kitchener’s new army to note how 
comparatively few men can walk really well. It 
would seem that the tendency of the young men 
of the present day is to walk almost entirely from 
the knee, so that that swing and due distribution 
of the weight of the body that comes from walking 
and marching from the hips is almost entirely 
lacking. Yet it is only by acquiring this habit 
that the comparatively heavy kit of the infantry 
soldier can be carried and considerable distances 
covered each day. 
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c Ce 
On the other hand, the splendid nat 9%, (0 
material now being provided for et 008 fh 
beyond all praise. The men are only ee neck” 
learn, and give themselves up to th® ofl a 
fatigues of the parade ground most che right yy 
sured that they are being trained on the is 
The next step that is taken—and re 
appeals to the recruits—is to place a © per? ay 
hands and instruct them in its use: fa po pe 
good deal to learn in the handling 9 KiB" gt? 
magazine weapon, but, generally spe ii 
recruits who are now coming forwat 
this knowledge considerably quicker ¥ 
who join in time of peace. It is nec® ece of ig 
they should be accustomed to every P? of sei 
mechanism that goes to make up fire ae 
weapon before they are permitted to % ece"ipt 
shot. Careful training is, for instanc® 46 gp 
in loading and properly closing and I ing 1 as 
breech before a shot is fired. It is surpts) ys J 
how many men now rallying to the © qrst io! 
ceed to “snap” their weapons withoU" oing fy 
ing the breech, while their surprise 4¢ ney “qi 
that if they did so with a charge in it t face ? 
probably blow the bottom part of the! is 
is as amusing as it is obvious. Koo! xp 
Drill and elementary musketry insttUC:, fot, pe 
up a good deal of the time of the reCt™ 4m 
first month or so, and at the end of t “ce d 
is deemed sufficiently trained to be tt A 
to the range and there taught to fire sib 
targets. And it is a matter for very “me 
surprise to note the ease with whic pelt 
who have never had a gun or a rifle 10 t ak 
before, seem to develop into born 
Keen eyesight, no doubt, has much ni # 
this, but this is assuredly not everyt as 
there are some recruits with eyes as clé p 
who do not seem able to hit the most st sh" pe! 
As soon as a reasonable standard ° 
at fixed targets is displayed, the me? tatbeye 
exercised at moving and disappeaU™> cy. gf 
and “‘ range finding ” is then taught 
first great requirement is to teach t 
to control their back-sights properly, a 
general tendency is to raise these aS = st4h 
sible, under the mistaken, but very wide Coli 
idea that this improves shooting are? ss 
enough, it is a mistake that those ch qiat sf) 
the training of the recruits of our +” 
and also with the training of the Ch!” 
have constantly noticed. pth, ene 
It is anticipated that within six ™?', # 
man should be able to take his Pl@ 
firing line. 
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: Ship had been prepared for action some 
ee Stor: Previously ; all our wooden fittings, 
*s, etc., not actually required for ser- 

bon tio N landed, and the partitions between 
been What Cabins removed. Everything likely to 
oy, Clare} Sailor would call “ shell-traps” had 
‘ae Mere away from the decks. The ship was 
’ her con, <leton of her former spick-and-span 
toy tpe “ Our seemed curiously bare. Our guns 
fy. bag ht had been made ready ; the ammuni- 
beg ick — carefully examined and arranged 
Oy, Compiler ysPortation, and the engines had 
your shi ely overhauled. After the war broke 
Ca a, Was at sea for some weeks before a 

Oy hed red probable, and we were sent on 
ork. Most of our coaling was carried 

of | the weather was fine, or under the 

if wet. From the moment~war was 


" While at sea no great 
Tigh ha Was kept,. since we had water-tube 
y, “Mable the pressure to be raised very 


c ; 
hettepg TW Mvariably slept at their fighting 
to gy Were ma Whole of the hammocks and bed- 
of thal to turated with salt water, and were used 
fre € Rie .Cofferdams erected in various parts 
§ Win eat] “In order to minimize the danger of 
ty | Tel me morning the news ran round that 
i, sage had been received ordering us 
n'a certain direction to intercept one 


ff 
© en 
Or sunk S ships, which was to be either cap- 


tu, 
ait 
Hanya he before the enemy was sighted. 
te . eck ands were then assembled on the 
‘tip this th and the chaplain read prayers. 
8 Com © Captain made a few remarks to the 
any, especially pointing out to the 
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peences of a British officer in the barbette of a battleship while in action during the Russo-Japanese 
Wi — specially interesting at this time, when we are waiting for news of a great naval battle 
ea, 


members of the gun crews the various places in the 
hull and superstructure of the opposing ship that 
were to be aimed at. The name of our enemy was 
known to us, so that by the time we engaged her 
we were conversant both with her structure and 
her fighting powers. 

The bugles then sounded to action ; all water- 
tight doors were closed and carefully inspected to 
make sure that each door was efficient for its work. 
Our fire pumps were got ready, and the decks were 
thoroughly drenched with water, and covered with 
sand in order to retain the moisture and at the 
same time afford a better foothold. 

We were ordered into our armoured casemate, 
or barbette, the armour of which is four inches 
thick. We found ourselves in a steel well almost 
circular in shape and completely enclosing the gun. 
It had a porthole and the door by which we 
entered, and inside was a hoist which communi- 
cated with the magazine directly below. Thus, 
once the door was closed, it was practically im- 
possible for us to know what was going on in other 
parts of the ship or to see anything outside, save 
the little that could be observed through the port- 
hole. Our only communication with the outside 
world was with the conning tower, in which the 
captain is stationed during an action. He com- 
municates with casemates by means of a voice tube 
and a telephone. 

The door was closed, and for two hours no news 
reached us save an order from the conning tower 
to train our gun directly on the bow. At long 
intervals came the necessary alterations in the 
range of our gun. These varied so little as to 
show that we*were only very slightly closing up 
to the enemy. After these two hours of monot- 
ony, a concussion from the fore part of the ship 
told us that the big guns in the forward turret 
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Inside a barbette, showing the breech action of a 12-inch gun. Note the “interrupted screw 
by which the breech-block grips the gun. 


Clearing decks for action. 
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Firing a broadside on H.M.S. Dreadnought. 
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Diagram showing section of barbette, ammunition hoists, 

magazines, etc. The numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., show the 

stages in the transport of a she!) from the magazine 
to the gun. 
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had got to work. Then came another blank— 
it was quite a quarter of an hour before the next 
shot was fired. After that the firing became 
more rapid, and presently we heard the welcome 
sound of the distant boom of the enemy’s guns in 
reply. In our barbette we were anxious to get 
to work, for we were getting tired of waiting. 

Another half-hour, and the guns of the port 
battery, which included our casemate, were 
warned to stand by. Then came the signal from 
the conning tower giving us our range, and there- 
fore informing us that we had now got the enemy 
within easy distance. The hostile ship was, in 
fact, right ahead of us, and we seemed to be 
gaining on her rather rapidly, judging by the 
constantly decreasing distance at which our gun 
sights were adjusted. 

The course of our ship was now altered to 
starboard in order to bring the port battery to 
bear, and we fired two rounds at the enemy 
before we came back upon our original course. 
The guns of the forward battery were having all 
the work, and there had already been several 
casualties there, but of these we were totally 
ignorant in our casemate. We continued to 
overtake the enemy slowly, but having the better 
turn of speed could practically count on ultimate 
victory. Our chief danger lay in her after torpedo 
tube. We were not aware until afterwards that 
our firing had already put it temporarily out of 
action. 

Suddenly the enemy turned to starboard 
and concentrated the whole of her broadside fire 
on our conning tower. One shell struck the top 
of it, and then being deflected downwards ex- 
ploded within it, killing the occupants (including 
the captain), and demolishing wheel, engine-room 
telegraphs, and other important gear. The 
second in command now took charge of the ship 
in the lower conning tower, and ordered the 
fittings of the upper tower to be disconnected. 
Another shot struck the fore turret shield, and 
glancing upwards hit the mainmast, which began 
to buckle. The torpedo control was on this 
mast, and the shot had cut all communication 
with it. 

The officer in charge realized the situation in 
a moment. He slid down a backstay, and with a 
spanner broke open the voice tube to the torpedo 
room below. Then, spreading out the lower 
part of the copper tube, he got into communica- 
tion with the petty officer who was standing by 
the torpedoes. Just as he did so, the enemy 
turned completely round at a distance of about a 
thousand yards. 

The officer shouted down to let go a torpedo. 
The order was immediately obeyed, and the tor- 
pedo struck the enemy right amidships, but 
without apparent effect. Almost at the same 
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. neti 
moment, the enemy fired a torpedo at us 1 renin 
which struck the rudder and jammed it, ng it8 
our ship a slight starboard helm, and caus 
head to go off to port. 7 nce 

The guns, of course, had been firing and 
santly the whole time, and our second in co™ 
was killed just before the torpedo w@* 
The mainmast now buckled right away, = 4 
with it the aerial of our wireless installat!” ted, 
rendering it useless. Eventually the ship ‘eff i 
and brought all the guns in the port batt ade 
bear on the enemy. As these guns (which © , got 
ours) had been so far more or less inactiv® “4 t? 
to work with a will, and were only too ple 
play our part in the game. trat 

Numerous shots had by this time pa for? 
the unarmoured parts of the ship, and ye put 
part especially was more or less a wreC?’1e¢h 
owing to the casemates the loss of life hat at? 
comparatively small. After several re ook 2 
firing from the port battery, the enemy _ | ¢ 
decided list to starboard, but not suffic! ry 
put her guns out of action. During the V° oa th 
minute of the engagement a shell ente! ost o 
casemate in which I was working, killed re 105 
the inmates, and desperately wounded t , # 
of us. Meanwhile the enemy heeled ove esow 
sank, not more than a hundred of the poo? 
on board being saved. 

The action was over. 
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The chaplain, we . 
been indefatigable during the engage™ 
seeing to the wounded, held a short serv? rel 
returned thanks for our victory. Our weetitg 
installation was speedily repaired, and, be y 
with our propellers, we returned slowly * wef 
in order to land our wounded. The de@# i col 
buried at sea with a simple but impress!¥ 
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The Kaiser at the Front. 4 
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(Above) The Kaiser’s enthusiastic send-off when he left Berlin for the front. (Below) Ae coo 
reported to be the headquarters of the Kaiser when the Crown Prince’s army attacked the Fren 


Metz capitulated to the Germans on October 14, 1870, and has ever since belonged to GermarY ; 
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Scenes in Paris. 
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arisians gathered on the old fortifications of Paris and watching for the appearance 


*€roplanes. The lower picture shows the defensive trenches which have been dug in the streets 


near the Porte Maillot. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 08 


The Programme. 


The experience is as old as Thucydides, ‘‘ War 
is the last thing in the world to go according to 
programme.” On paper the German plan of 
campaign seemed flawless. The vastest and most 
perfect war machine in the world was to be hurled 
with shattering swiftness and irresistible impact 
against the ill-prepared and ill-equipped armies of 
France. It was to advance by the easiest route 
through Belgium, which, cowed by threats and 
paralyzed by the display of overwhelming force, 
would give it unopposed passage. As for Great 
Britain—pouf! It could but put a handful of 
men into the field—a toy army, fit subject for the 
jeers of Potsdam. In a month France would be 
beaten to the ground, and half a million men would 
easily hold her there. Then the German armies, 
swollen with victory, would turn eastward, and 
rain crushing blows fast and thick upon the slow- 
moving Russians, already brought to a standstill 
by the Austrians. In three months the Kaiser 
would be dictating terms to the Powers of Europe, 
and the sceptre of the whole world would be within 
his grasp. There would still remain the British 
Navy; but as it would be diminished in strength 
by mines and submarines, and manned by crews 
with shattered nerves and weakened resolves, it 
could be dealt with at leisure. Such was the 
programme, long prepared, long concerted in 
every detail with a thoroughness and foresight 
which, despite all its sinister features, compels 
admiration. But it has failed. Once more war 
has not gone according to programme. 


The Performance, 


There was a fatal delay in Belgium; but once 
the frontier was passed, the German advance was 
extraordinarily rapid, and a week ago the horizon 
was black, though not without gleams of hope. The 
Allies were forced to fall back for a full fortnight ; 
but at the end of the time, reinforced in numbers 
and conscious of superiority, they challenged the 
enemy upon ground of their own choosing. In 
a strongly defensive position between Paris and 
Verdun, they waited the moment to assume the 
offensive. It soon came. General von Kluck, 
who had been carrying out the great sweeping 
movement on the German right, believing the 
British to be driven out of the fight, deserted his 
strategy, and inclining to the south-east found 
himself confronted with the bitter choice of retreat 
or envelopment. He chose the former alternative, 
and was presented with the latter. Attacked by 


ip "af! 
the British and the French Fifth AP™Y ag 
and by the French Sixth Army on bh! 3 
along the Ourcq, his retreat soon : 
and was perforce followed by a gene il Ons 
ment along the whole line. The rome {0 
Allies has been followed by a great leaP ict he 
and the whole aspect of the western “4 uP i6 
changed. If the pursuit can be follows, y 69" se 
beaten and broken enemy should spee47, 
remnants in Luxembourg once more. “ust 
the Russians are making havoc of the 
and the undaunted Belgians, prob oni 
augmented by Allied troops, are thre@ 
German lines of communication. 


General French’s Dispatch, on py 
Probably no official document has P08 of 
eagerly read than the long dispatch pli al? 


John French which was given to the Eyed og 
It is goat unvarnie i 
day” ost 


which the retreat was conducted, bU all ae 
reader cannot fail to admire the supe! es3 | ry 
of our army and its magnificent steadinr de" 0 
circumstances which might easily have, do” jp 
irreparable disaster. There is not 4 aati 
doubt that the British saved the + ly + ye 
France on those four days, and that on ave ol 
full of confidence and cohesion cou} da 
withdrawn so fast and so far with’. a “of 
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or rout. There were two terribly crit oo 
during the retreat—Wednesday er 5 py i 
Thursday the 26th. It was not untl ob «gf 


the 23rd that Sir John French JearB vp! 
retirement of his allies and of the pres root! 0! 
least three army corps threatening bY | gis oo! 
attempting to turn his position from tt coe 
of Tournai. The retirement thus 


First Corps from an exceptionally differ hn: 
under cover of night. gi Horace > ig” 
was the hero of the 26th. Four army we io? 
in position against him, and retiree’ gent ? 
possible in the face of such odds. 
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sages were sent to the French Cavaliy fat 
come to his assistance, but owing ) yelp 

of their horses they could do nothing 
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Canwi: 
the emuiile he was not properly entrenched, and 
he, ed S artillery outmatched him by four to 
Mithous wc ttheless his troops stood their ground 
Sua ee: until it was clear that annihila- 
tem, d be their lot unless a retirement was 
the Most” Lhe movement was carried out with 


‘aval undaunted courage. by the artillery and 
the 


oy agli enemy suffered so’ heavily that 


thavithout — to pursue with energy. “I 


esitation,” writes Sir John French, 


= 8 
“nder he Saving of the left wing of the army 


“a souks Command on the morning of August 


all, nd determination had been present to 
wd asi, conduct the operation.” This noble 
ir ‘a Mting tribute will not be forgotten, and 


the nate Smith-Dorrien has already received 
10n’s unspoken gratitude. Then comes an 

italy po er k mes 

8 ‘markable testimony to the troops: “ It 


Magn Ossible for me to speak too highly of the 
Missin’ fighting spirit displayed by non- 
Ader, Oned officers and men.” With such 
Chicg ay Such men, and with a commander-in- 
Of m ° adds to his military virtues the grace 
ton, ‘ay y and the generosity of warm apprecia- 
he hi € British Army will undoubtedly uphold 
4 €st traditions which it inherits. 
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My °N this Picture—and on this. 
ami great Partridge in last week’s Punch 
th, Y Portrays a German gentleman going 
aq the War, with one hand lifted to high heaven 
fhe defe other engaged in prodding with a sword 
N “a celess woman and the little children who 
Oth; Shield against the bullets of the Allies. 
ion’? More nauseating than the German con- 
at Teutonic culture represents the acme 
bed's civilization. Actions speak louder 
Will Nahe and ‘all the perfumes of Arabia ” 
auttage Wipe away the foul barbarity of German 
pease » Mm this war. A most dignified protest 
®Pane. Me hardships and indignities suffered by 
“habl Se imprisoned or detained in Germany 


deattast aron Kato to place on record a striking 


t tween the treatment accorded to resi- 
Which, hens and Austrians in Japan and that to 
ft Ge 1S fellow-countrymen have been subjected 
of Under” “Tt is difficult,” he says, “for us 
g},count Stand how the Governments and people 

0 Nes boasting high culture and civilization 


Permit the disgrace of their good name by 
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such shamelessly wanton outrages.” Side by side 
with this protest from those whom Germans are 
wont to regard as barbarians, let us place the 
letter which a certain Herr Sachs has addressed to 
the Japanese Embassy in Berlin: ‘‘ Herewith 
receive back two decorations which I received from 
your country after the Russo-Japanese War. The 
decorations of a common gang of thieves and 
rogues befoul the breast of a German, and are not 
fit to be near the Order of the Prussian Red Eagle. 
Just as we shall settle with the other bands of 
treacherous criminals, the time will very soon 
come when we shall make you also pay, you 
scoundrels with the ever-grinning, bestial yellow 
jaws.” If “manners makyth man,” we would 
rather go to school in Tokio than in Berlin. 


Germany’s Vanishing Colonies. 


Nothing more forcibly illustrates the absolute 
dependence of colonial empires on sea power than 
the rapid disappearance of the foreign possessions 
which Germany has so painfully and tortuously 
acquired in her attempts to secure a “ place in 
the sun.”” After the Spanish-American War, Spain 
closed her Colonial Office for the simple reason 
that she had no longer any colonies to administer. 
Germany may do the same to-morrow. Most of 
her colonies are going or gone, and those which 
are not yet threatened she cannot reach. Togo- 
land has been seized, the New Zealanders have 
secured Samoa, and the Japanese will soon be in 
possession of Kiao-chau. General Botha and the 
army of British South Africa are undertaking the 
conquest of German South-west Africa and of 
German East Africa. The former will give them 
some trouble, for it is occupied by a considerable 
German army, fully equipped with modern guns, and 
even Zeppelins. A small force has already met the 
enemy in German East Africa, and the capture of 
the colony may be announced any day. This suc- 
cess will enable Cecil Rhodes’s dream of an all- 
red Cape to Cairo railway to be realized. Towards 
the end of last week the Australian Navy captured 
the Bismarck Archipelago and the German Solomon 
Islands, and no doubt an early move will be made 
into that portion of New Guinea which is under 
the Kaiser’s flag. How keenly the Germans feel 
the loss of their overseas possessions may be 
gathered from the remarks of the mob which 
recently witnessed a parade of British prisoners in 
a German town. Everywhere our unfortunate 
countrymen were greeted as ‘‘ Colony snatchers ! ”’ 
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The Huns at Work. 
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(Above) The village of Melle, wiped out by the Kaiser’s hordes. (Below) The main bridge 
at Termonde blown up. 
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Was so impressed with Dr. Sarolea’s 
ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM that 
he recommended it to Members of 
his Government. He sent for the 
author in Antwerp last week and 


A 
KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


expressed to him this appreciation of 


The Anglo-German Problem: 


“T have read your volume from 
beginning to end. It is a pro- 
phetic book. It reveals rare 
perspicacity and a_ remarkable 
sense of political realities. You 
are quite at liberty to make my 
appreciation public.” 


Price 2/- net. At all Booksellers. 
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Hole made by a Cachan : 


the wall of Malines Cathet 


